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AN EPITOME 


OF 


Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. 


By CARL PLOETZ. 


154 


Translated, with extensive additions, by Witiiam H. Tittincuast, Assistant in 
Harvard University Library. With very full Index. Crown Svo, 630 
pages, $3.00. 

The Lonpon Times of September 3, 1854, thus describes the work :— 

In the excellence of its arrangement, as well as the fulness and genera! accuracy of its de- 
tails, Dr. Carl Ploetz’s ‘‘ Eprrome or History” is almost unique. We know, at least, of none 
other which gives in equal compass such a wide and rapid survey of ancient, mediaeval, and 


In compiling his work the author intended it for use by the upper classes in 
But its 


modern history. 
higher educational institutions, as a guide or handbook in the historical class-room. 
method of construction and an elaborate index fit it also for private study and general reference. 

The authorities consulted are Duncker, Mommsen, Curtius, etc., while much care has been 
exercised with the more recent records. Treaties of peace occupy a conspicuous position in the 
treatment of modern history, and by their aid the student will obtain a clearer insight into the 
foundation and development of European States than would be otherwise possible. 

The work is brought down to the present day, and as it has been the object of Dr. Ploetz to 
make it equally valuable for consultation by all classes, it is as free as possible from religious or 
political bias and personal predilections. 

The translator, Mr. Tillinghast, of Harvard College, has made extensive additions to the 
work, but in dealing with disputed semi-mythical facts and periods he writes guardedly and with 
all necessary caution, England and America have had especial attention paid to them, and in 
his enlargements the translator has had the benefit of the latest and most authentic writings and 
writers in connection with these countries. 

In a work which absolutely bristles with facts it may be, of course, possible to discover 
isolated errors ; but this epitome seems to be remarkably clear of these, compared with many 
historical compilations. The value of the brief, connected narrative before us is heightened by 
its chronological information, its tables of pedigree, and its index (to which we have already 


alluded), consisting of fifty or sixty closely printed pages in double columns. 
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Mr. TEDDER in the August number of the Z7- 
brary chronicle gives an account of a proposed 
Italian bibliografical association, which is, he 
says, apparently to combine some of the leading 
characteristics of the Bérsen-Verein der deutsch- 
en Buchhindler, the new English Company of 
Authors, the Library Association, and the Vehm 
Gericht. 

The title of the new society is to be the Asse 
ciazione Bibliofila, and its scope: (1), to keep a 
watchful eye upon the laws of literary property, 
and to bring about such amendments as may 
seem desirable ; (2), to see that books of special 
rarity and interest, antiquarian treasures, mss., 
etc. are neither taken out of the country nor 
destroyed in ignorance of their value ; (3), to 
promote the sale of good and useful books and 
their collocation in public and private libraries, 
and to prevent the production and dissemination 
of immoral and harmful literature ; (4), to es- 
tablish libraries in the smallest communes, in 
civil and military hospitals, in barracks and in 
fact every kind of institution where people are 
collected ; (5), to found the credito librarie, in 
tended to help authors and to lend money under 
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certain regulations ; and (6), to create mutually 
beneficial relations between similar institutions 
in Italy and abroad 

It is not worth while to discuss the methods 
by which these objects are to be attained ; for 
the chances are that no such society will ever be 
instituted, as there are already societies in ex- 
istence which attend to some of these objects ; 
and it is almost certain that if founded a society 
with such multifarious purposes would soon come 
to an end. 

According to the proposed regulations worthy 
members may receive a diploma of honor. Mr. 
Tedder asks, and we join with him in the desire, 
that ‘‘a library-order of merit may some day be 
instituted to reward those who have been capa 
ble of such unusual acts of virtue as to keep si- 
lent in reading-rooms, to return volumes in an 
unsullied condition, those who have refrained 
from borrowing books in an unauthorized man- 
ner, to use a delicate periphrase, or those who 
have seldom needlessly troubled librarians with 
preposterous demands.” 

Finally looking at the appalling fecundity of 
our time in new societies which ‘‘ are getting so 
numerous that a society will have to be founded 
for the sole purpose of their special study, he 
asks, “* Why cannot we establish a so¢ iety for 


the protection of libraries against the mon- 


strous regiment of worthless new books ‘ 


THe present condition of library affairs in 
Hartford is noteworthy. There is in that city 
of 42,500 inhabitants an unusually well-selected 
reference library of about 35,000 volumes and a 
proprietary library of 34,000, which lends its 
books for an annual subscription of $5 Now 
there is talk of establishing a city free li- 
brary. The trustees of the Hartford Library 
the proprietary library —are and always have 
been in favor of such establishment on certain 
conditions, They know very well that if a city 
library is successful their own must fall before 
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it. No library without an endowment, and 
therefore dependent upon subscriptions, can long 
sustain the concurrence of a free public library. 
The mere project of founding one has already 
diminished the number of their subscribers more 
than ten per cent. Therefore they are ready to 
make their own collection of books the basis of 
a city library, as, we understand, the trustees 
are at Springfield, and at Brooklyn, 
N.Y. They not merely make a virtue of necessi- 


Mass., 


ty, but they recognize that the city library, if 


properly sustained, will do the very thing for the 
public which they are attempting, and do it bet- 
ter than they can. Buthere is their doubt—will 
it be properly sustained? Until they can be sure 
of that, they are not disposed to give up their 
books, which might be worn out in trying a 
fruitless experiment, and their subscription- 
list, built up with no little exertion, which it 
would be very hard to recover. If an income of 
$10,000 a year shall be guaranteed, they are 
ready to surrender everything to the city. In an 
article from a Bridgeport paper which we print- 
ed in our July number (p. 121), the writer urged 
that much good can be done with less than $10,- 
ooo. It is true; but thoroughly satisiactory 
work, such work as would justify the Trustees of 
the Hartford Library in yielding place, could 
hardly be done for less. We think they are wise 
in requiring a guarantee, and not exorbitant in 
the sum which they name. 


Now that Toronto is successfully embarked in 
a public library scheme, Montreal is making a 
beginning in the The late 
meeting of the British Association furnished the 


same _ direction. 
occasion ; Mr. J. T. Bulmer, whose services to 
the Historical Society Library at Halifax, after- 
ward amalgamated with the Legislative Library 
of Nova Scotia, are known to our readers, set 
the ball in motion; and considerable support 
received of the 
One page of the Montreal daily Star, 


was from distinguished men 
county. 
for September 6, is devoted to letters in favor of 
a public library received in response toa circular 
sent out by the editors. Among them are the 
names of Oliver Wendell 
Mellen Chamberlain and Isaac Langworthy, Pro- 


fessors Boyd Dawkins and F.W. Putnam ; Arctic 


Holmes, librarians 


explorers Lieut. Ray and Lieut. Greely. We 
hope the public interest will not be suffered to 
flag, and that when our association holds its 
deferred meeting in Canada it may be obliged to 


divide its time between two libraried cities. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
CLASSIFYING FOLK-LORE AND SHAKESPE- 
RIANA. 


I HAVE just read with much satisfaction your 
note on Folklore. Supposing it were to be put 
under one of the main classes, you present the 
claims of Antiquities and Manners and Customs 
and of Primitive Culture, between which it is 
hard to choose. Should you decide to put Folk- 
lore with the generals as an annex to Encyclo- 
pedias, etc., would there not be a certain con- 
venience in having such a heading or sub-class 
as Encyclopediana for such headings as Folk- 
lore Quotations, Anecdotes, Epitaphs, Calen- 
dar, and Book of Days collections, etc., etc. ? 

I have grouped them together on the shelf for 
may years, and have found such arrangement a 
very convenient one. 

Your arrangement of Shaksperiana I also find 
very satisfactory. I have been inclined for a 
long time to put the literary criticism relating to 
a single author, if of wider scope than simply 
poetical criticism or criticism on a single book, 
with biographies of the author. Modern biog- 
raphy is very largely critical, why then sepa- 
rate a general estimate of an author's genius 
from biographies which are in large part literary 
studies ? S. B. N. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL FACILITIES OF THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

I HAVE just finished reading the back numbers 
of the Library Journal. I tried to read them in 
London, but it is not taken at the British 
Museum—at least so a half dozen attendants 
decided after a prolonged search. Some of the 
early volumes are there. A consultation of 
three or four of them also decided that there 
neither was, nor had been, a publication called 
the ‘‘ Monthly Notes.” This is not an unfair 
specimen of the “‘ facilities” I found there. 

E. C. R. 
MR. LARNED'S NOTATION. 

J] HAVE just read the July L. J. with your 
friendly remarks on my Notation. You say: 
‘To Mr. L. the chief excellence of his new no- 
tation lies in the fact that it makes pronounce- 
able words.” I can see that my article was cal- 
culated to produce that impression ; but it does 
not quite represent the fact. In writing the 
article I followed the course which my thinking 
upon the subject had taken, and as my thinking 
started from the question, whether the phonetic 
arrangement of the letters of the alphabet might 
not yield a scheme of notation more copious and 
elastic than Dewey's decimal scheme, while just 
as familiar to our habits of eye and pen, that 
naturally took prominence in the foreground of 
my paper. 

But when, in pursuing my first thought, I saw 
that the two forms of phonetic combination 
seemed ready made for the construction of two 
distinct series of signs, one for subject-classifica- 
tion and the other for geographical division, I 
am sure I did not fail to recognize the impor- 
tance of that feature. It constituted to my mind, 
as it has to yours the chief excellence” of the 
proposed notation. I am obliged to you for 
laying the emphasis upon it that was lacking in 
my article. J. N. LARNED. 
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\ THEN we find ourselves involuntarily ad- 
miring the work of some writer whose 
use of books and libraries, for the purpose of this 


work, must necessarily have been limited, what 


are the literary qualities which so command our 
admiration? One of two sets of conditions will 
probably be found to exist. Either the occasion 
which inspired the utterance was one of striking 
significance or impressiveness, in W hich case 
the literary qualities most apparent are natural 
vigor, native simplicity, and unaffected elo- 
quence ; or, on the other hand, it is some expres- 
sion of the highest and deepest experiences of 
human life, or portraiture of human character, 
in which case the work will be characterized by 
keenness of insight, by delicacy of imagination, 
and by consummate creative genius. An in- 
stance of the former description might be Lin- 
coln’s address at Gettysburg. The latter might 
be illustrated by Wordsworth’s “* Ode to duty.” 
In either one of these instances, the consultation 
of a library can hardly be regarded as of direct 
service or benefit. 

Obviously, however, this fact will have little 
weight in helping us to a generalization as to 
the needfulness (or the reverse) of such consul- 
tation by writers in general. To say that some 
writers have, without the use of books, struck the 
highest note of success in literary achievement, 
and that therefore we should use no books, is to 
leave out of account the fact that in both the 
instances cited, the methods of expression lie 
far aside from the track of the ordinary writer. 
Of the great numbers of young men who are each 
year seriously training themselves in the art of 
expression, not one in a thousand will ever attain 
world-wide distinction by his creative genius, 
eitherin fiction or poetry. To a still smaller 
number wi!l that supreme opportunity ever 
‘ome, of gathering up into a few sentences the 
significant expression of an historic epoch. 

Of afar different nature are the tasks which 
lie before the great majority of these young 
writers as their life-work. In their respective 


[* From A methed of English Composition, by T. 
Whiting Bancroft. Boston ; Ginn, Heath & Co., 1884, p. 
85-93-] 


WILLIAM E. FOSTER, Ztéraria 
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THE YOUNG WRITER'S USE OF A LIBRARY.* 


f the Providence Public Library. 


professions of law, theology, or journalism, they 
are to carry conviction to the minds and hearts 
of their fellow-men. As scientific investigators 
they are to express the results of their researches 
in clear, convincing, well-ordered statements. 

As interpreters of the principles of technical 
science, whether medical, mechanical, or other- 
wise, they are to express with unerring accuracy 
their knowledge of details, based on an ex- 
haustive familiarity with the subject. As his 

torical writers, they will use those methods of 
expression which will most perfectly represent 
the results of impartial and conscientious inves 

tigation. As writers dealing with problems of 
highest moment, whether political, social, psy- 
chological, or moral, they will, by language at 
once simple, con ise, and forcible, convey to 
their readers the weighty conclusions which they 
have reached. 

In short, while the instances at first cited are 
concerned almost wholly with the general and 
the abstract, these latter instances are closely 
related to what is concrete and specific. In 
sucha view of the case, plainly, recourse will 
most naturally be had to books; for in books 
lie the concrete results of previous investigation 
in the same fields. Some intelligent use of a 
library, in fact, becomes, under these circum- 
stances, almost absolutely essential. 

Some “ intelligent use,"’ let us repeat. It re- 
quires but little reflection to sce that libraries 
may be put to a use, in connection with the 
labor of writing (whether of books or other forms 
of composition, it matters not), which is the 
reverse of beneficial. Books and articles, for 
instance, have been “‘ manufactured” from other 
books, by mere use of the scissors, the material 
being transferred bodily. Scarcely less mechan- 
ical is the wholesale copying of another au- 
thor, which sometimes is made to serve a writer 
in place of original work. Nor is that process 
but little preferable to these palpable offences, 
by which the writer slavishly follows the thought, 
though not the language, of the author before 
him, and produces a paraphase, where he should 
have written an essay. Yet, when these quite 
obvious sins against a correct literary methoa 
have been condemned as the wrong way, it by 
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no means remains that any other one way can 
be named as “ /Ae right way.’’ In no one 
method, in fact, should the young writer be 
taught to proceed, in unbroken, unvaried suc- 
The forms of thought are not one, 
but many. The forms of expression are not 
one, but various. The methods of consulting 
books, in like manner, are not one, but vary 
with the methods of literary expression required. 
Certain conditions which should be observed 
when an historical theme is chosen, are by no 


cession. 


means applicable in connection with a theme in 
literary exposition. Other features, likewise, 
which are essential when the theme is one in 
narration, will not serve the purpose if the 
method is that of persuasion. 

Let us look into this matter with a litt'e more 
detail. Let it be assumed that a student has 
undertaken the preparation of an essay on this 
subject —“ The insanity of Hamlet.’’ He has 
not been limited, by his instructions, to any 
one theory of interpretation, and is free to pre- 
sent whatever view shall recommend itself to 
him as the correct one. Obviously, he must, in 
the first place, settle in his own mind what that 
view is ; in the second place, he must, by care- 
ful analysis, arrive at an outline statement of it ; 
in the third place he must adduce such arguments 
as will give weight to his conclusions when pre- 
sented to his readers; and in the fourth place 
he must, by comparison of his work with what 
has already appeared on the same subject, pro- 
vide against the possibility of any mortifying 
inaccuracies or misrepresentations. 

In the first stage of his work, he will have lit- 
tle occasion to consult anything but the play of 
Hamlet” itself. It is a determined and con- 
centrated study of Shakespeare's drama, and of 
that alone, which will put him in possession of a 
of this character which he may 
Nevertheless, it is by 


conception 
honestly call his own. 
no means unlikely that he will, in the course of 
this study, meet with problems and encounter 
queries, which carry him into the field of psychol- 
ogy, and of mental pathology. Let him make 
a note of these queries, and when the time 
comes, let him consult the printed authorities on 
these subjects. Next, let him undertake to put 
his thoughts on paper, in the proper order of 
arrangement, supplying, or at least indicating, 
the arguments on which his views rest. He 
may raise the objection that he is not ready for 
this yet; that he is not even quite sure in his 
own mind what his view of the matter is, in all 
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its details. Nevertheless, let him begin to write, 
and, as an accomplished master* of literary 
methods has recently pointed out, the mental 
processes which the very act of writing sets in 
operation will prove one of the very best and 
most effective means of clarifying his ideas, of 
discovering what is actually in his mind, and of 
giving it a formal arrangement. Not that he 
will be wholly satisfied with what he has written. 
He certainly will not be. But he has it now 
in tangible form, which admits of correction and 
modification, 

Now is the time for him to compare his ex- 
position of the subject with what has been writ- 
ten by others. Glancing over his memorandum 
of books cited, he sees that the question has 
been treated by such an authority on the techni- 
cal details of insanity as Dr. Henry Maudsley, 
in his “ Body and mind," and Dr. Isaac Ray, 
in his ‘* Mental pathology ;” and also by such 
masters of Shakespearian criticism as Gervinus 
and Ulrici. His attitude in approaching them 
is that of a man who has his own opinion, but 
is willing to be instructed. The result of his 
comparison will probably be that in some in- 
stances he finds his position fully corroborated 
and confirmed by these other writers ; that in 
others his positions are opposed by a theory 
which, even upon mature consideration, he does 
not find himself disposed to accept ; and that in 
still others the error and fallacy of his conclu- 
sions are so clearly pointed out that he has not 
a moment's hesitation in acknowledging the 
fact. He is now ready to make the revised 
copy of his essay, into which he, of course, in- 
corporates all the modifications which have suc- 
cessively been suggested to him. 

It needs no argument to show that if he had 
reversed the process, and had read his authori- 
ties first, and then written his essay, the result 
would have been exceedingly likely to prove an 
ingeniously constructed paraphrase of these 
writers’ language, but his work would have 
lacked the stamp of originality and real merit. 

Nor is the labor thus employed serviceable for 
the purpose of this one essay alone. It hasa 
far wider value, inasmuch as the practice thus 
gained in successive theme-writings comes grad- 
ually to put the young writer in secure pos- 
session of the method itself. Years afterward, 
while pursuing his duties as a civil engineers, 
perhaps, he is called upon to present a report 


* Mr. George W. Cable. 
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on the practical bearing of some mechanical 
principle. Should he be able to put in opera- 
tion the method which he had thus acquired 
early in life, who can doubt that the results 
would be of the highest value ? 

Let us now glance at an instance where a 
very different method will be called into service. 
The student, we will suppose, has the subject of 
“ Social life among the Anglo-Saxons” assigned 
him for an essay. Obviously, here is some- 
thing to be treated which cannot be wholly 
“evolved from his inner consciousness,” nor 
yet derived from an examination of any one 
book alone. None the less, the student will 
find that before he opens a single volume he 
will do well to place his note-book before him, 
and make a mental inventory of his ideas on 
the subject. It is impossible that he should 
not have already read some book, or some 
article, or in various ways acquired some in- 
formation which bears upon the subject. If so, 
let him note (1) the titles of these works in one 
place, and (2) in another the heads of the sub- 
ject, as outlined by his present knowledge. 
These are the two nuclei, from which he will 
develop, little by little, a working bibliography 
of the subject, and a minute analysis. With the 
meagre analysis which his present limited in- 
formation supplies, he will not fora moment be 
satisfied, and will at once begin the examina- 
tion of his authorities for farther material. In 
like manner, he will not remain satisfied with 
this brief list of authorities, but will begin im- 
mediately to extend it. 

And this at once opens the question : What 
use shall he make of the bibliographical helps 
furnished by others? In general, it may be said 
that where a man has been driven by force of 
circumstances to construct his own list of au- 
thorities, it is of infinitely greater value to him 
than one which he has received only at second 
hand. But life is so short, and the demands on 
one’s time are so exacting, that the majority of 
men will perhaps consider that individual re- 
search on their part, in each particular instance, 
is as much out of the question as it is for each 
man to verify personally every one of the items 
of news which his morning paper brings to him. 
He will therefore gladly avail himself of other 
men’s labors in this field, as supplementary to 
his own. Let him, however, observe these few 
points, in constructing his own bibliography : 
(1) Let him, in making his successive additions 
to it, take care that they slip into their proper 
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order, so far as possible, in an outline analysis 
corresponding to that adopted for the essay it- 
self. (2) Let him form the habit of looking for 
bibliographical material in what may not be re- 
garded as the usual places—in citations intro 
duced into the body of awork ; in foot-notes ; 
and at the end of articles in cyclopsedias and bio- 
graphical dictionaries. (3) Let him early ac- 
quire the instinct of discrimination and selec- 
tion. By this means a long list of authorities 
(like that of 32 pages, at the end of Furness's 
** Hamlet’) will no longer prove formidable, 
but merely sugyestive. 

Suggestiveness, in fact, is the pre-eminent 
consideration which he may well keep in view 
throughout all his consultation of authorities 
and collection of material. He does not—or at 
the least should not—propose to construct a 
mere frécts of what other men have written, 
He is to discuss the subject on its merits, draw- 
ing upon his own powers of reason and discrim- 
ination, and desirous only of getting at the facts 
in question. 

In both of the instances which have just been 
examined in detail, itis of the highest impor- 
tance to consult the library's resources on the 
subject, before finally writing out and making 
public one’s own discussion of any theme. Of 
the thousands of applications for patents which 
come up before the patent commissioner at 
Washington every year, comparison proves an 
astonishingly large percentage unsuccessful, 
not because they do not represent patient and 
ingenious industry, but because some other 
patentee has previously entered his invention 
of that precise contrivance. An examination of 
the records of patent issues is therefore an almost 
indispensable prerequisite. In like manner, the 
writer who has carefully constructed his own ex- 
position of this or that subject, in literature, 
history, science, or art, needs to consult the 
published literature of the subject, lest he should 
be found to have unwittingly followed in the 
precise track of some previous writer. For the 
undergraduate student, whose theme will prob- 
ably remain in manuscript, this may not be of 
so vital consequence, but should he ever reach 
the point where he proposes to put his discus- 
sions in print, it is of peremptory importance 

The true attitude of the young writer toward 
helps furnished by others has already been indi- 
cated. It is for the student himself to guard 
against abusing their beneficent assistance 


Should he feel that all the work has been done for 
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him, and that he has nothing to do for himself, so 
a misconception is strongly to be 
But there can, perhaps, 


palpable 
regretted and avoided. 
be no more effectual safeguard against this error 
than for the student to acquire very early that 
attitude toward the use of books, in the study of 
literature and history, which has been aptly de- 
scribed as that of ‘‘the laboratory method.” 
Given a topic for investigation ; given, also, the 
sources of information, there are two factors in 
the process. The third factor is the acquire- 
ment of the method, which shall be of perma- 
nent service in all the student's subsequent deal- 
How is this method to be ac- 
** The student in chemis- 


ings with books. 
By practice. 
try,’’ says an accomplished modern teacher in 


quired ? 


history,* ‘‘must handle and break test-tubes 
for himself, must burn his own fingers, before 
he grasps the spirit of the science."” He who is 
to use books and libraries as effective tools in 
his literary work must handle the books them- 
selves ; learn their varying values ; acquire the 
art of instinctively getting at the essence of a 
book ; familiarize himself with the respective 
utility of the index, the table of contents, the 
title-page, the preface, the foot-notes ; become 
accustomed to penetrate beyond compends and 
summaries, to the original sources of informa- 
tion ; in short, come to make the books yield 
The stu- 


dent with such a conception of the use of books 


him all they are capable of yielding 


will be in no danger of looking to some one 
else to do the work tor him. 

In our American conception of college educa- 
tion, as generally held, a chief value of its work 
is considered to be the groundwork which it 
lays for the student's own successful prosecution 
of studies in after life. Cerainly there could be 
no more appropriate and significant instance of 
this benefit, than in the intelligent familiarity 
which the student thus early acquires with the 


use of books and libraries. 


PROPOSED EXAMINATION OF 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS, 


Tue Liprary Association of the United 
Kingdom propose to hold an examination, if can- 
didates present themselves, in the autumn, for 
the purpose of granting certificates to Library 
Assistants and 


others. Every candidate will, 


as a matter of course, be expected to show profi- 


* Professor Emerton, of Harvard College, 
of teaching history,” p. 194.) 


(** Methods 
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ciency in the ordinary subjects of asound English 
education: 1, Arithmetic ; 2, English Grammar 
and Composition ; 3, English History ; 4, Geog- 
raphy; 5, English Literature. Special atten- 
tion will be given to Writing and Spelling. 

A Second-Class Certificate will be awarded to 
any librarian or assistant who shall have been 
engaged in library work for not less than one 
year, and shall pass a satisfactory examination in: 

1. English Literature, especially of the last 
hundred years. 

It is obvious that candidates who are employed 
in a library have abundant facilities for securing 
an extensive acquaintance with the standard 
works in English literature, and the examiners 
will take special care to see how far the candi- 
dates have examined the books themselves, and 
not merely read about them. It is also obvious 
that the candidate must be expected to have a 
more exact knowledge of the various editions 
and forms in which the works of leading writers 
have been published, and of the literature that 
has grown up around these works, than can al- 
ways be derived fiom the ordinary text-books of 
literature. 

2. Some one other European Literature. 

The literature which it will be well for candi- 
dates to select will be that of France or Germany. 

Easy passages for translation will be set, soas 
to test the candidate’s familiarity with the 
language, and the languages in which the candi- 
date satisfies the examiners will be indorsed on 
the certificate. 

3. Classification, 

Candidates will be expected to make them- 
selves acquainted with some of the chief systems 
Their 
practical knowledge will be tested by their being 


of classification used in large libraries. 


asked to say how they would classify a number of 
The can- 
didates will also be expected to have a general 


books given to them for that purpose. 


idea of the subjects with which the various de- 
partments of knowledge are concerned. 

4. Elements of Bibliography and Cataloguing. 

The term Bibliography is intended to cover a 
knowledge of the external history and character 
of printed books, and of the various modes of 
describing and cataloguing them. 

This implies some acquaintance with the early 
history of printing, especially in the 15th and 
16th centuries, and in England ; some acquaint- 
ance with the leading catalogues and biblio- 
graphical works, especially those produced in 
English-speaking countries. The candidate 


| 
| 
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should also be familiar with the Latin names of 
the towns most frequently found in imprints. 

The cataloguing knowledge and skill of the 
candidate will be tested by placing before him a 
certain number of books to be catalogued accord- 
ing to the rules of the Library Association. 

5. Library Management and Administration, 

The subject of Library Management is one in 
which the examination must be of a sp cially 
practical nature, and in which book-knowledge 
must hold a secondary, though net unimportant 
place. This branch of the examination will be 
directed rather to test the candidate's experience, 
and his skill and readiness in dealing with the 
various practical problems which may be sub- 
mitted by way of testing his capacity. The can- 
didate will be examined as to his knowledge of 
the methods in use in his own library, or in any 
other with which he may be acquainted. 


A cataloguing knowledge ot at least fwe lan- 


guages besides English, of which Latin must be 
one, will be necessary for a certificate. 

The books recommended are: for 1. Stopford 
fottewed by Angus, or Ar- 
Morley (First sketch), or 


One of the latter works may be used as 


Brooke's ** Primer,” 
nold, or Craik, or 
Shaw. 
a text-book, and reference may be made to Mor- 
ley’s larger books. Taine may also be consulted 
by more advanced students. 

It is more difficult to recommend an adequate 
text-book for the ‘‘ literature of the last hundred 
years ;’’ but Prof. Morley’s account of ** Eng- 
lish literature in the reign of Victoria’’ may be 
used. It is particularly important for the stu- 
dent in this portion of his reading to make con- 
stant reference to the books treated of. 

For 2. (French literature) Saintsbury’s ‘* Primer 
of French literature’? or Masson’s ; (German lit- 
erature) Gostwick and Harrison's ‘* Outlines of 
German literature.’’ 

For 4. The article Bibliography in the new 
edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” or 
Horne’s ‘‘ Introduction to the study of bibliog- 
raphy.” 

For 5. 
and news-rooms.”’ 

A First-Class Certificate will be given to a 


Mr. Mullins’s book on “ Free libraries 


librarian or assistant of at least two years’ expe- 
rience for an advanced knowledge of the above 
subjects, and also of General Literary History. 

A Cataloguing knowledge of at least three 
languages, of which one must be Latin, will be 
necessary, and a sufficient acquaintance with any 
otherwill be specially indorsed on the certificate. 
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Proficiency in special subjects offered by the 


candidate (of which not more than two may be 
ll also be specially indorsed 


offered ) w i 


In addition to the text-books recommended 


above, candidates for a First-Class certificate 
should consult 
For 1. Taine Histoire de la littérature 


anglaise " (original or translation) for the genet il 
history of English literature, and Mrs. Oliphant s 
* Literary history of England in the end of the 
18th and beginning of the roth century ” for that 
of the last hundred years 

For 2 ** Histoire de la littérature 
frangaise, ;and Koenig's ** Deutsche 


Geschichte 


Demogeot’s 
or Geruzez 
Litteraturgeschichte,’’ or Scherer’s 
der deutschen Literatur.” 

Candidates will do 


Inductive logic,’’ pp. 45-88 (Clarendon 


For 3. well to read Fow- 


ler’s 
Press Series), and Jevons’s ‘‘ Principles of sci- 
They may also refer to Mill's 


Whewell’s 


ence,’’ chap. Xxx. 
* System of logic,’’ and books on 
the ** Inductive sciences.” 

For 4. In addition to the practical knowledge 
of the subject acquired by the candidate in his 
own library, the advanced student will find it 
needful to refer to the recent discussions in Eng- 
land and America on the subjects of Cataloguing 
and Size Notation. 

The candidate should also pay attention to the 
bibliographies of special subjects, and may offer 
one or more as “Special subject,” ¢. g., Mr. 
Mullinger’s list of authorities in Gardiner and 
Mullinger’s ‘‘ Introduction to English History.” 

For 5. 
date should direct his attention, are the 
Library Fittings 


“he chief subjects to which the candi- 
follow- 


Library Buildings. ii. 


ing : i. 

and Appliances. iii. Acquisition and Selection 
of Books. iv. Shelf Arrangement. v. Cata- 
logues : (1) Shelf Lists ;(2) Accession Lists ; 


(3) Catalogues for readers. vi. Administra- 


Finance ; 4. Librarian's relation to the 
Circulation of Books. 


Department. 


tion: 
Readers ; ¢. 
Department ; (ii.) 
Stock-taking ; ¢. Duties of the Staff. 


(i.) Lending 
Reference 
vii. Bind- 
ing. 

Candidates will be expected to show some 
knowledge of the arrangements and regulations 
of the leading libraries in this country of the 
class of that in which they are employed. 

The seurces of information upon the various 
Library Management 


subjects included under 


are too numerous to be mentioned in detail 


For a general survey of the whole field candi 


ates may refer to the article /ééraries in the 


if 
Aci 
eres 


new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
Mr. Edwards's ‘‘ Memoirs of Libraries,” 
may also consult the United States Government 


** Report,”’ of 1876, and the articles to be found 


and 


in our own “‘ Transactions,”’ and in the Ziérary 
Feurnal, Monthly notes, and the Library chron- 
tele. 

6. General Literary History. 

It is difficult to 
this subject, but the student should not overlook 
* Literary history of the Middle 
and Hallam's Literature of Europe.”’ 


recommend a text-book in 
Berington's 
Ages 

Note.—For the present persons who have not 
been actually engaged as library assistants may 
be admitted to the examination on obtaining 
permission from the Council. 


Library Economp and Wistorp. 


STEFFENHAGEN, Dr. EmtL, and Werzet, Dr. A: 
Die Klosterbibliothek zu Bordesholm und die 
Gottorfer Bibliothek ; dier bibliog. Untersuch- 
ungen Kiel, Univ. Buchhandl. in Comm., 1884. 


7 + 232p.8. 


Me. W: E. Fosrer’s Stephen Hopkins, a Rhode 
Island Statesman, Prov., 1884, sq. O., treats 
incidentally of three libraries: (1:45-48) a 
circulating library in Providence about 1715, 
and perhaps in existence in 1796; (1:124-133) 
the Providence Library, now Providence 
Athenzum, established about 1754; and 
(2:105-107) and the library of Brown Univer- 
sity. Mr. Foster also givesalist of Hopkins's 
writings (2:199-208), and discusses the author- 
ship of ‘* The rights of the colonies examined,” 
which he assigns to Hopkins, and of ** Brief 
remarks on the defence of the Halifax libel on 
the British-American colonies,” which he 
assigns to James Otis. 


Extracts. 
Hartford L. Assoc. Added 1181; total about 
34,000 ; issued 25,592, of which 71 per cent 
was fiction. 


Levi Parsons Library, Gloversville and Kings- 
boro, N. Y. (Added 368 v.; total 5855. A. L. 
Peck. librarian.) ‘‘ The best class of novels, 
the works of our standard writers, as Scott, 
Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Coop- 
er, etc., have been more in demand during this 
year than in former years. 

** Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that 
not the same persons are reading imaginative 
literature continuously, but that every year 
brings to the library an additional number of 
new readers, some more or less untrained 
minds, some of these, possibly, never having 


read a book before. And it is our duty to pro- 


vide suitable reading for these, and place such 
books within their reach as will at first arrest 
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their attention, awake their interest in books, 
and in time gradually advance and improve their 
habits of reading. 

‘*There are here and elsewhere some, who 
consider a library as a sort of intellectual board- 
ing house, and the librarian mainly as_ its 
waiter, whose duty it is simply to carry out the 
orders of the guest, without reflection whether 
the food is palatable, wholesome or digestible. 
I never looked at the position I have the honor 
to occupy from this narrow and degrading stand- 
point. | consider my duty a holy trust, by 
virtue of which I hold myself morally responsi- 
ble for every book delivered to any patron, 
much more so if the patron be a child. 

‘*During this year, as in the preceding, I 
endeavored faithfully to gain the confidence cf 
the children that frequent our reading-room and 
library, receiving them and their little wants 
with sympathy. I have been always ready to 
help them, to guide them so as to enable them 
to gain the information sought by their own 
efforts more than by mine, and cause them to 
realize the pleasure of independent work. A 
great many good books have been thus placed 
in the way of our young people, which other- 
wise would have escaped their attention. And 
while I am aware that some of these may not 
have been read at all by the boy or girl who 
took them home, I do not hesitate to say that 
better books were read by a great many, while 
others could not be induced to part from their 
idols, the ‘Ragged Dicks,’ ‘Tattered Toms,’ 
‘Franks’ and Elsies.’ . . . 

** T found in November that out of 284 school 
children, their ages ranging between 10 and 
16, 62 admitted the reading of dime novels, 
and 159 were in the habit of examining or read- 
ing the Police News or Gazette, while in June 
the number in the same schools were as follows : 
out of 277 present, 38 admitted the reading of 
dime novels, and only 95 examined the Police 
News or Gazette within the last six months, show- 
ing a decrease in the reading of dime novels for 
the six months of 62.22 per cent, and of the 
Police News and Gazette 60.33 per cent.” 


Zaunton (Mass.), P. L. 
21,197 ; issued 58,920. 


Added 1971; total 


Theological Institute of Connecticut, Hartford. 
Issued 1345 books to IOI users. 


Bibliograty. 


Pécueur, /'abdé. Hist. des bibliothéques pub. du 
dép't. de l’'Aisne existant A Soissons, Laon, 
Saint-Quintin, av. not. sur les plus import. 
coll. et cabinets particuliers. Soissons, 1884. 
145 p. 8°. 3 fr. 


Susan, B. E. Un bibliophile contemporain, 
[le baron James de Rothschild]. Paris, 1884. 
16 p. 8°. 
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Nederlandsche bibliographie van 
Amst., Frederik Mul- 


P. A. 
land- en volkenkunde. 
ler & Comp., 1884. 7+288 
(le deel van de Bijdragen tot eene Nederland- 


p. 8°. 5 florins. 
sche Bibliographie, uitgegeven door het Fred- 
erik Muller-Fonds). 


E: H. Knicut'’s New mechanical dictionary, 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
& 


larger articles full references to the scientific 


1884, g60 p., 


contains at the end of many of the 


periodicals, under Bridge, for instance, two 

columns of fine type. 

Tue Associazione Tipografico-libraria Ital- 
iana which has already done good work for 


Italian bibliography in the publication of the 
libreria italia- 


great ‘‘ Catalogo collettivo della 
na’’ (Milan, 1881), now brings out an ‘‘ An- 


nuario delle librerie e tipografie e delle arti affini 
in Italia.’ This is the first time that an annual 
of this kind, modelled on the German and 
French annuals has been attempted in Italy. 

The first part of the ‘*‘ Annuario” is devoted 
to the laws relating to printing associations, 
literary property, etc. The second contains a 
register of publishers, printers, etc. From this 
it appears that there are M37 printing establish 
ments, 1845 publishers and booksellers, 393 
lithographers, 24 manufacturers of printing 
materials, 51 type founders, 599 binderies, 
paper manufacturers. A list of 35 journals 
devoted to bibliography and typography is ap- 
pended. — Nation. 


Lorine 
Catalogs and cataloging. 


Of the Bririsu Museum Catalogue of Persian 
mss., of which the 3d volume is just issued, Mr. 
F. J. Goldsmid says, ‘* Each ms. is discussed with 
scholarly and conscientious minuteness ; every 
facttending to throw light upon its origin and 
establish the identity of its author is carefully 
noted.’’ — Ath., June 21, p. 792. 


BLUNDERS. 

Ecuo of Hummo and Echo of Deas are inter- 
preted correctly by S. S. G., J. H. T., L. E. J., 
J: Parker, and E. C. Richardson as Ecce Homo 
and Ecce Deus. 

Polybiblion, June 1884, p. 555, speaks of the 
Prolegomena of Tischendorf’s 8th ed. as by G. 
L. Abbot de Haward. 

IN a recent number of the Atheneum, Crad- 
dock’s ‘‘ In the Tennessee Mountains” is placed 
under the heading ‘‘Geography and Travel.”’ 
This is much like the mistake made by the Ger- 
man cataloguer when he placed Mr. Swinburne’s 
attack on Mr. Robert Buchanan, called “ Under 
the microscope,”’ in ‘* Naturwissens¢ haften.” 
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and Pseudonyms. 


ALBI R. Frey, of the Astor Library, has 
in course of publication, says the ¢ 
inter ¢ , ‘avery comprehensive dictionary 
of pseudonyms. It embraces between 14,000 
and 15,000 t s, and aims to give, so tar as 


known, the false names under which American 
: French, German, Dutch, and Spanish 
written. The work is the first im- 
gather and set forth in 
is believed to 


English, 
authors | ave 
atlemrt made to 
ter and 
inds, quite the fullest dictionary 
The authors’ 
names are given in full under all the disguises 
which they and cross-references 
are invariably pseudonym to the 
genuine name, given the dates 
of the writer's 


portant 
Eng 


const 


sh these literary masks, 


ilute, asitst 


of pseudonyms in any language 
may have used, 
made from the 
under 


birth and de 


are 
ith, and a represen- 


which 


tative literary performance Phe title of the 
work will be “‘ Masqu s, a dictionary of liter- 
ary disguises.” 
Among the thosen, N. Y., Holt, 1884, §S, is, 
I am told, by Miss M: S. Emerson, of Brooklyn. 
Brief remark n th te fence the Halifax 
h n the Bri Soston, 


Edes & Gill, 1765, * W : E. Foster discusses 
the authorship of this pamflet in Appendix I. 
(pp. 227 pt. 2) of his Stephen Hopkins. 


7 
He inclines to to Otis. 


230 of 


ass nit 


Conrad Telmann, ps. of — Zitelmann, in“ Got 
ter und Géitzen,” Berlin?, 1884.—Aevue sutsse, 
aotit, p. 401. 

The t nis; an historical novel, in two 


Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1835. 
D.—-This book, which are very difh 
cult to find, is a story of the time of the Shays 
rebellion. There is a tradition in Springfield, 
where the story opens, that it was written by 
the late F \. Packard, of that city, and 
later Secretary of the American Sunday-School 
Union, at Philadelphia. His Professor 
Lewis R. Packard, of Yale College, thinks it 
unlikely that it was written by him. Mr. H: C, 


volumes, Phila., 


copies ol 


son, 


Lea, the representative of the publ shers, states 
that the Ms. came from New York, and the 
contract was made with a Mr. Lockwood, 
although there is no st ment in it that he was 
the author. Further information requested. 
W. 

Life of Te-Ho-ra-gwa-ne-gen, by E. Williams, 
Albany, 1859, 8 , has an introduction by F. B. 
Hough Mr. Hough told me that the book was 
entirely rewritten by himself.— //. 1. Avopman. 

Vanna night and morning ; lected and 

lulu. N.Y.,E. & J. B. Young & 
Co., 1883, (Bible texts and verses for the morn- 
ings and evenings of the days of a month), is 
l y Miss Louise G Hall 

Polylo-y a dual-line version of some of his 
paraphrases of wisdom and learning London, 
r. and W. Boone, 1842,' 2 v., 8°, was by S: 
Ware, author of * Tracts on vaults and bridges, 
1822," — & Q., 6 s., 10: 11g, 
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iams and Co., 1880, |. O., is by J: Tyler Wheel- 
wright and F: Jesup Stimson (J. S. of Dale, 
author of Guerndale), both graduates of Harvard, 
Class of 1876.— Cushing. 

Those orphans, Cleveland, W: W. Williams, 
1883, 337 p-, by Mrs. Jennie Cooper, Union 
City, Pa.— W. MM. G. 


Americus, pseud of Vine Wright Kingsley, in 
‘* Spain, Cuba, and the U. S. ; recognition and 
the Monroe doctrine, N. Y., 1870.'’—C-: Alex. 
Nelson. 

B: F. Johnson, ps. of James Whitcomb 
Riley, an Indiana dialect poet. In ‘* The old 
swimmin’ hole,’’ and some more poems, Indian- 
apolis, G: Hitt,1883. (Reprinted from the /ndian- 
apolis Journal.) See The Century, July, 1884, 
p. 464. 

C: Eghert Craddock said to be ps. of N. M. 
Murfee in *‘ In the Tennessee mountains,"’ and 
** Where the battle was fought.’’ — Bost. d. adv. 

Harry Laureties, ps. of Margaret C. Conkling, 
sister of Roscoe Conkling in ‘‘ American gentle- 
man’s guide to politeness and fashion, N. Y., J. 
C. Derby.” See The Publishers’ Weekly, Oct. 
13, 1883, contains on p. §22, an account of Mr. J. 
C. Derby which is full of interesting biblio- 
graphical information. — WV: Cushing. 

Tvery Black, ps. of T: A. Janvier in The 
Century. — The critic, Aug. 16, p 78. 

J. de Jean, ps. of J. Frazer in ‘‘ Poems by 
J. de Jean, Dublin.” 

John Frazer was a native of the King's 
County, who resided for many years in Dublin, 
where he worked as a cabinet-maker ; he was an 
unassuming man, possessed of much poetic 
feeling and love for his native land ; he enjoyed 
the friendship and esteem of the literary leaders 
of the Repeal and Young Ireland parties.— Cat- 
alog of W. B. Kelly, Dublin. 

Major Seth Evland. The ev>lution of a life, 
by Major Seth Eyland, N. Y., S. W. Green's 
Son, 1854, is, I am told, by Major Silas E. 
Reynolds, of New York. — S. B. .V. 

Nellie Eyster, author of ** Tom Harding and his 
JSriends,’’ Phila., 1870, is entered in the Libr. of 
Cong. Cat. for 1870, as probably a pseudonym, 
and in another catalogue she confounded 
with Emilie Eyler, pseud. for Mary Osten, a 
German lady some of whose book: have been 
trans. into English. 

Bat Miss Eyster is a real personage--I have a 
notice of her from a gentleman of Harrisburg, 
Pa. Sheis the eldest daughter of Abraham 
Blessing ; was born in 1831, at Frederick City, 
Md., and at the age of 16 married David A. T. 
Eyster, of Harrisburg, where she resided till 
the spring of 1875, when she removed to San 
José, California. In 1865 appeared her first 
book, Sunny Hours ; or, Childlife of Tom and 
Mary, etc. She has been a frequent contributor 


is 


to Harper's Mag., St, Nicholas, Wide Awake, 
etc, — Cushing. 
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Nessmak, pseud. of G: W. Sears. in ‘* Wood- 
craft, N. Y., 1884," 12°. — S B. Noyes. 

Over the border Acadia, the home of Evangeline, 
by [E. B. C. represented by notes on a music 
staff] Boston, Osgood, 1884, is by Eliza B. 
Chase, whose name appears on the cover only. 

Rigolo, ps. of N. L. Thieblin in the Monday 
financial article of the N. Y. Suz. Mr. Thieblin 
was once Azamat Batuk, the mysterious Turk 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Robert Rexdale, ps. of Robt. fF. Barbour, of 
Portland, Me. 

Ossip Schubin, a novelist who has recently 
become popular in Germany (contributor to the 
Deutsche Rundschan, etc.), is a A/iss L. Kirsch- 
ner of Prag. — HW’: M. G. 

Sionara. — Political reflexions by a Japanese 
traveller.— Moral reflexions. MV. Amer. review, 
May, July, 1877. The writer was Laurence 
Oliphant. See Atlantic monthly, Dec. 1883, p. 
798. — W: Cushing. 

W. Heimsurg, ps. of Bertha Behrens, author of 
** Lottie of the mill,’ Phila., 1882, ‘‘ Ihr einziger 
Briider,’’ N. Y., 1883, ete.—7. H. W., Milwau- 
hee. 


Gifts and Bequests. 
LincoLn, MAss. On Aug. sth, the new Public 
Library Building was dedicated with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. Mr. G: Grosvenor Tarbell, the 
donor, was a native of Lincoln, and was educat- 
ed in her public schools. He left the town in 
early youth to engage in mercantile pursuits, 
and was for many years the senior member of 
the Boston firm of Tarbell & Dana. He retired 
from business in 1865, and has since resided in 
Lincoln. Desiring to remember his native town 
in some substantial manner, he made provision 
in his will for a sum of money to be left to the 
town for the erection of a library. At the rec- 
ommendation of Judge Hoar, who is his cousin, 
and Dr. G: G. Tarbell of Boylston Street, Boston, 
his nephew, he was persuaded to build the libra- 
ry during his life. At the March town meeting, 
in 1883, the library was offered to the town, to 
be accepted when completed. The plans were 
drawn by Mr. W: G. Preston, of Boston, in the 
early part of 1883, and the building, begun in 
July, 1883, has just been completed. It occupies 
an acre situated opposite the Unitarian Church, 
where the roads from Concord, Lexington, Wal- 
tham, Bedford, and South Lincoln converge. 
The general style of the building is a modified 
romanesque, simple and broad in its features 
and details. It is constructed of rough brick, 
with trimmings of reddish Longmeadow free- 
stone. Broad spreading roofs and massive chim- 
neys, a wide-arched porch and a low tower are 
the characteristic features of the exterior. The 
building is as nearly fireproof as any building 
can be. Within the oaken entrance, with old- 
fashioned side-lights of quarry glass, an ample 
vestibule with high oak wainscot opens into the 
book-room, Here is shelving for about 7000 
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yolumes. Opposite the entrance are three tall, 
arched windows, with quarry glass of quiet tints 
extending up into the higher part of the trape- 
zoidal ceiling. In the spandrels are decorative 
outline figures of Science and History. The li- 
brarian’s desk and the fittings of this room are 
of cherry. The librarian’s room joins the book 

room. It is about 12x15 feet, with an open fire- 
place and a round corner tower commanding a 
lovely view over the hills toward Weston and 
Waltham. A toilet and store-room is connected 
with it. Connecting with both the book-room 
and the librarian’s room is the reading-room. It 
is cosey and inviting, and has a high wainscot of 
oak panelling. The walls are tre ated in rough 
plaster and glazed with a shaded tint of lake. A 
deep, triple window, with transom sashes of 
pearly quarry glass, is draped with olive « urtains ; 
the longer side of the room is broken by an 
arched opening in heavy oak, 16 feet wide, form- 
ing a veritable chimney-corner. A wi le-mouthed 
brick fireplace, reaching to the ceiling, is in 
this recess, and seats upholstered in leather, in- 
viting and broad, are on each side. Over the 
chimney-corner arch are cut in the oak diaper: 
“While I was musing the fire burned,’ and 
the opposite side, ‘‘ These hoards of truth you 
can unlock at will.’’ Oak furniture and floor, 
oxidized silver chandeliers and fixtures, and 
warm, rich tints of walls and ceiling, make this 
room popular. = 

The donor said that he placed no restriction 
upon the gift, except that it shall be used only 
for the purposes of a library, and managed so as 
to secure the greatest benefit and pleasure to 
those who useit. He urged the great importance 
of collecting and preserving old records and his- 
tory of the town which are rapidly being lost 
and forgotten. 

Senator Hoar was the orator of the day. He 
said: Lincoln is one of the smallest towns of the 
Commonwealth. Her people have been devoted 
to one pursuit. But she is an example of a class 
of communities not very numerous, who have 
filled a very important place in history. From 
the litte nest of 30 New England towns, of 
which Watertown is about the centre, more than 
one third of the people of the United States, ac- 
cording to Dr. Palfrey, are descended. You are 
met to-day to celebrate the addition of a new 
force to the educational institutions of this com- 
munity. Three principal educational forces com- 
bined to mould the character of the citizen of the 
New England towns in past generations. There 
were the church, the share in and responsibility 
for and management of public affairs in town 
meeting and atelections, and the s« Bool, « + » 

This library is hereafter to be one of the chief 
possessions and ornaments of this town. It will 
be anever-burningtorch. Nothing grows nowa- 
days, like a library that is well starte 1. The rap- 
id increase of Boston and of the cluster of cities 
that surround it, will soon press upon Lincoln, 
The library will be a great attraction and will 
doubtless have great influence in determining 
many families to choose Lincoln as a residence 
These libraries are not, as formerly, mere col- 
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lections of books for the use of a few scholars, or 
to serve as luxuries for the harmless amusement 
[hey are intended to place in 
satisiving 


of a leisure hour. 
every neighborhood the means of 
thoreugh inquiry in most departments of knowl- 
edge, especially in history, natural history, and 
other natural sciences. No town can long main- 
tain a high rank among civilized communities, 
unless it add to its other institutions a well 
chosen library his should have annexed to it 
a museum containing a complete collection of 
specimens of every natural object, anim il, vege- 
table, or mineral, which the town produces 
rhis, I trust, may be the pleasant and instruc- 
tive task of the young men and women of Lin- 
to su] ply The farmer, 
also, should here find the book or periodical 
learn every discovery in 
Who can overstate the value 


coln, within afew years, 
from which he can 
agricultural science. 
to the youth of atown of access toa collection 
ot books which makes exactness and thorough- 
ness of knowledge possible? A young man at 
the forming period of life, has his curiosity ex- 
cited by some disputed or doubtful question in 
history, or his enthusiasm kindled by reading 
of some great deed or noble life. He determines 
to know all about it, to settle the question for 
himself His ardor is damped by the want of 
some necessary book. He gives up the effort in 
disappointment. *‘ See,"’ says a great New Eng- 
land scholar, *‘ how this operates. The Ameri- 
can mind kindles with a subject ; it enters on an 
investigation with a spirit and an ability worthy 
of the most splendid achievement, goes a little 
way, finds that a dozen books, one book, per 
haps, is indispensable, whic h cannot be had; it 
tires of the pur uit, or abandons it altogether, 
or substitutes some shallow conjecture for deep 
and accurate research, and there an end.” 
But let us reverse the case supposed by the 
author I have quoted. Instead of the golden 
movement lost, the pursuit abandoned, or 
** some shallow conjecture substituted for deep 
and research ;" such an in- 
vestigation once completed, the 
tered, the actively excited faculties gratified 
with the delights which only of a per- 
fect knowledge of truth, will not, from that time 
forward, the mind so stimulated 


accurate suppose 


difficulty mas- 


come 


and so re 


warded, refuse to content itself with what is 
shallow and superficial Ihe character of the 
man’s life will be determined by such an ex- 


perience. He will ever after be found seeking 


for that thorough and exhaustive knowledge 
which will make him an authority to his fellows. 

It is precisely this habit of conscientious, vig- 
orous thoroughness of study which the leaders 
and teachers of ademocrati 
The self-governing citizen, dealing with 
great questions un ler the excitement 


community specially 


need. 
of par- 
tisan or sectarian content 
himself 
ments, which the 


libraries, converse with the past, 


passions, 1s apt to 


heated judg 
books. the quiet of 


with one-sided, narrow, 
study of 
serve to tem- 
per and chasten, 

The library, in the new education, is to be 


an important adjunct tothe school. It isto 


i 
j 
ye: 
ae 
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continue through life for many persons the ed- 
ucation which the school beyins. It is to oc- 
casion a revolution in the methods of the school 
itself. It enables children to begin at an early 
age the practice of original investigation. This 
it substitutes for the old fashion of learning by 
rote a few dry facts and dates, a process which 
the whole nature of the child loathes, learning 
with immense labor what he forgets with im- 
mense Let a teacher send a bright boy 
oft 12 years to the library with instructions to 
report what he can find about the detection of 
Arnold’s treason, or the capture of Stony 
Point, or give him John Sterling’s ballad of 
** Alfred the Harper,” or Longfellow’s “ Paul 
Revere's Ride,” and tell him to find the historic 
version of the occurrence ; or require him to find 
how many varieties of a certain species of bird 
can be found in Lincoln, and their names and 
habits, and you will have waked up a capacity 
which otherwise would often slumber through 
life. 

This occasion should not pass without some 
remembrance of a former benefactor of the 
town, Mrs. Eliza Farrar, by a codicil to her will, 
dated October 21st, 1869, and admitted to probate 
July roth, 1870, made this bequest : All the rest 
of my library I give and bequeath to the inhab- 
itants of Lincoln, in the county of Middlesex 
and State of Massachusetts, for the purpose of 
forming part of a public library for the use of 
said town.” She was one of the most accom- 
plished and interesting persons it was ever my 
fortune to know. She was an Englishwoman, 
sprung from a wealthy Quaker family. Her 
life had been full of various experience. She 
was in France inher childhood at the breaking 
out of the French Revolution. The family 
made theirescape to England. where she had 
opportunities of knowing many famous persons, 
among them George the Third and his queen, 
Lord Nelson, Miss E Igeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Mrs. and many others, of whom she 
gives us pictures in that most charming of auto- 
biographies, her ** Recollections of Seventy 

Ihave known too long and well the modest 
nature of the giver of this beautiful building to 
venture upon any words of eulogy here, in re- 
lation to him. I hope the day is far distant when 
such language will be proper. His neighbors 
will know how to let him understand their grati- 
tude. Hehas certainly done wisely in deter 
mining to see with his own eyes his generous 
purpose carried out in his lifetime, and in so 
directing his bounty as to secure a return 
through many generations. Who among hus- 
bandmen is like him who deserves the praise 
bestowed by Cicero 


ease, 


Opie, 


Serit arbores quae alteri seculo prosint. Nee vero du- 


bitet agricola, quamvis senex, Querenti cul serat respon- 


dere: Diisimmortalibus, qui me non accipere modo haec 
a mijovibus voluerunt, sed etiam posteris prodere 
e¢ planteth trees. of which other generations shall 
ather the fruit Nor need this husbandman hestitate, 
although an old man, if he be asked f hom he planteth, 
to answer: For the immortal Gods, » have not been 


willing that I should receive such good things from my 


ancestors and not give them back again to posterity, 
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Potes and Queries. 


CompouND NAMES 
as the following, should you follow cataloging 
rules forcompound names? The Life of Bayard 
Taylor is ‘* edited” by his widow (born Marie 
Hiansen). But with absurd affectation, she calls 
herself not Marie (Hansen) Taylor, but Marie 
Hansen Taylor. In most of c. n., we 
unfortunately do not know the history of the case 
as here. — W. M. G. 

I should certainly neglect the hyphen. The 
rule is ** latest name,’ which is Taylor, hyphen 
to the contrary notwithstanding. — C. 

Tue Size Quesrion.—E. A. Mac, 732 Broad. 
way, N. Y., has gathered references to all the 
more important literature on this subject, which 
he will be glad to send to any one who may 
desire it, ‘in this country, where the opponents 
of the F. QO. O. D. are quietly growing in num- 
ber, or in England, where they have not pre- 
tended to settle the question.” He thinks that 
‘the present position of the A. L. A. really 
stands in the way ol the progress of a scientific 
bibliographical nomenclature, and also tends to 
retard instead of advance the progress of the 
metric system, the sinister object that it seems to 
have been adopted to promote.” 


In so exceptionable a case 


cases 


General Protes. 


L.A. U. K. The Seventh Annual Meeting 
was to be held at Trinity College, Dublin. Sept 
30 and three following days. It is proposed to 
pay particular attention to Classification. 

A Lonpon Bar library is preparing at the 
Royal Courts of Justice, the books jointly con 
tributed by the Four Inns of Court. It is for the 
use of members of the Bar only. Mr. Riches, of 
the Probate Library, has been appointed libra- 
rian. 

Tue catalogue of the Bordesholm Library in 
1488 showed 500 voiumes and mss. A valuable 
part was putin the Govorf Library in 1606 and 
on its dispersion in 1740 went to the Danish 
Royal Library ; the rest is now in the Univer- 
sity Library at Kiel. 

THE Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., desires to complete its collection of like- 
nesses of scientific men, and would therefore 
be obliged to librarians and others fora list of 
such as they may have, whether in oil painting, 
engraving, lithograph, crayon, photograph, etc. 

By an imperial decree re¢ ently promulgated, 
one hundred and twenty-five works of various 
authors (some of them the foremost of the day) 
have been prohibited in the public libraries and 
reading-rooms of Russia. Among the names 
enumerated in the alphabetical list which has 
been circulated, it is cutious to note the follow. 
ing: Agassiz, Arnould, Biichner, Huxley, 
Lecky, Michelet, Bagehot, Zola. Lassalle, 
Lubbock, L. Blanc, Lewis, Lyell, Marx, Mill, 
Moleschott, Prudhon, Rochefort, Reclus, Adam 
Smith, Spencer, ~ Atheneum, Aug. 30, 
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DOCTOR SEVIER. JOSEPHE McDONOUGHL, 
By Gro. W. CABLE. 12m0. $1.50. Searce English and American Books 


*** Dr. Sevier * deepens and broadens and lightens, with 75.000 Velumes in Stock, 
an indescribable charm over its deepstudy of human na ' 
ture.” lhe Critic. 


Ca 


CuHuearesr Book-Srokeé iN 


fuses all the t! 
—Boston Advertiser. 


Immense Miscellaneous Catalogue fee. 
WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


By CHARLES EGpert CRADDOCK. 12mo. $1.50. 


81 Chambers St., west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


““A force and wealth of imagination, impressive and re 

freshing to the last degree.”’—CAristian Us 
semarkat stories gave promise of powers F. W. CHRIST ERN, 

which fi full xXpression in this novel, Life. FOREIGN B KSELLER AND LMPORTER, 

“* He is the Bret Harte of the Tennessee Mountains, but 37 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 
he mee n his we me! t a genius that would have ~ und The principal pul ations of Charpentier, Didier, Didot, 
some of its material wherever it searched." — Zhe Critic. Hachette, Levy, ete., on hand also, complete sets of lauch- 


nitz’s collection of British Authors and Teubner's Greek 
and Roman Classics. Catalogues mailed on demand. Euro 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN, Periodicals received 


By E. W. Howe. 1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. COMPLETE INDEX TO 
The long expected and thrilling novel of the West | PTE | — | IVING AGE 
The Sutwy ty Review pronounces ** The Story fa 
Country Town” the most remarkable of recent American Number Four (Lescure—Marie Thérése) now 
novels, and commends its sincerity, frankness and intense } 7 ; 
ready, and will be mailed for examination to 


realism, 
“A fiction which is of the kind most characteristic of - address. EDWARD ROTH, 
pai 
ind rude traits as heroic it perceives and states, and 
he re t re perfectly imaginab me an conditions y , ’ m0 ) 
the results are perfectly imaginable Americar Itioms, The Automatic Shadine Pen 
wh no trait of beauty or pat is lost There ar o 


g> of water out of the ground.” D. Howells, 
lhe Century Magazine. 
Makes a shaded mark of two colors at a single stroke 
I decidedly one of the 1 t notable works of fiction Sample set of 3 sizes by mail, $1. Circular and sample 
from the pen of an American writer. ‘Ihe tone of the story Jone 
writing tree 
is sombre and sad, almost weird in its more tragic phases, . a > 
and yet through # all appear those exquisite couches of ]. W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 
humor and pathos, and unique conceits which constitute 


the charm of Herald. 


Standard, Rare, Old, Curious. 
A HISTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL American, and Foreten Books. 
ELECTIONS. 


By Epwarb STaANWoop, 1 vol., 12mo0. $1.50. distory, Phil 

; iences \\ 

A vade mecum of American political history, containing Engineering, Electr 
all the platforms of all the Presidential campaigns, the his sent on application I 
tory of the elections and the growth of the litical issues 
spon which they were decided, and other information indis f H 
pensable to the understanding of the politics of the present ihe 
and the past Shelley, Look ated 
trated edith from XVII 

spondence solicited 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.,, LEON & BRO., Booksellers, New York City. 


B ‘ . sth Avenue Hotel, Place 4, « h Avenue and ayd St. ; 
IOUSTON, or, Branch, 78 East Washington Square, 


4 
ay 
4 
Cable we recognize the * innocence of eye’ which 30 NOKTH PrARL Sr., ALBANY, N. 
marks the true liner; the finene ear whic atches 
; every whisper of the forest and every intonatic f the hu- Bo” 
the artist into one living entity. 
| 
its hopetulness and fearlessness, is more than once finely 
studied ; and amidst the prevailing harshness and aridity 
4 
“ 
Polit 
Travels, nomical, Politi 
ks on Natural History, Geology, 
ustry, Fime Arts, et will be 
nention what subject required 
Poe, Bryant erson, ong 
- 
y Cruikshank, French us - 
und XVIII. Century. Corr 
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Scribner & Welford’s New Books. 


HANDY VOLUME BYRON. 


THE POETICAL WORKS O| LORD BYRON, With 
Original and Additional tes. 12 vols., y 
printed. Cloth, u th case, uniform with the Handy 


Also 


97-50. 


Volume Shakespeare. in a variety 

of fine bindin 

** There is no good handy volume of By ron, and this edi- 
tion really meets a want,” yess. 


ROMANCES OF FANTASY AND 
HUMO 


Uniform with the Old Spanish ar 7 Old I nglish Romances 


lo be completed in 12 v 1es., crown 8v cloth, $3 per 
v ime, and illustrated with Etching y eminent artists. 
Complete Sets on Large Paper (a limited number only 
printed) will be supplied to advance subscribers at $6.50 


y, vols. 1.-1V., viz 
THE TALES AND POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN 
POE. With Biographical | ry by John H. Ingr 


per volume Now rea 


daP 


and 40 togravures, at 
newly et ke Daguerreotype of the au- 


lales of Ima 


ina 


t In 4 

tron. Vol Vo Arthur Gordon 

Pym an t 4. —Miscellane s Tales and 

P s 

A very important fea n this edition is the lengthy 
fragment, “ The Journal of Julius Rodman.” This ro 
man will be quit wto Poe's ada , as it has not 
appeared in any previous « ction \mong e Poems, 
which ha w been chron ally arrai ne w 


generally from their author a ided « i 

* The volumes before us a 1 sestionably the fullest 
and the best anged editt f Poe's writings as yet given 
tot world Ihe etchings are admira ) y Lele- 


s Ww. will be f wed in Oc er by Two Volumes 

of the (ER. T.A.Hofim 

il rated with Eleven Orig | kt ings by A Lalauze ; 

and at the sa } m mw Vvolu the Series 

will be announced for publication in the f wing spring 
THE KING COUNTRY ; 

Or pg ATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. By J- 
H. Kerry ho Kein 4 narrative of 6oo miles of 
travel tl nah Maoriland Demy 8vo, th extra, num- 
erous rations an nap, $4.50 

The w t int ting o 1 


haracter e scenery h averses 
te 
** We can heartily commend the book.”"—A 


CAPT. JOHN SMITH, 
of Willoughby by Alford, I Inshire ; President of Vir- 
ginia, and Admiral of New England. 


WORKS, 

Edited by . dward Arber, fellow of King’s Col 
London ; Professor of English Language 
and Literature, fost ih Mason's College, Birming 
In crown paper covers ; 1120 pages, with six Maps, 


sham 
8vo, 
most valu > information re- 
its in Virginia, Bermuda, 
istopher, adoes, Nevis, 


ntains 
glish set 


*,* This v 
lating to the first Ea 
New Engl ind, tiana, St 
Newfound] and, 1630 

ho f 
this admira 


lume ¢ 


and =bibliographical 
le reissue of Smith's volun 
praise.”"— Nation. 


point of 


“In she 
view, 
is almost beyond 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


A Complete History ver of London, Telling the 
great story of the nal Life of England. By W 
Hepworth Dixon. tion, revised and enharg 
2 vols., med. 8vo, 

*“*All the civilize t English, Continental a 
Ame an—takes an i tin the Tower of idon he 
lower is the stage a een enacted n f 
the grandest drama ragedies in our natiwr 
annals. If,in imagit r stand on those 
worn walls, and let century flit past ve 
shall see in due su y of the most 
men and lov lin the olden tin W 
shall see them jest ve-making, plot 
then anon, perhaps, heir souls to God in th 
presence ofa hide r yearing an ax n his 
hands. It is such pi es a € that Mr. Dixon, w 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before 
in these volumes ed 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SA- 
TIRE ON NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 

John Ashton, author of “ Social Life in the Reign of 
With 120 illustrations from the originals 


By 
(ueen Anne.’ 
2 vols., demy 8v« » $9 

stive. Mr. Jol 


th rare impartialit 


“Sing rly readable and sugg« 


} 


me his w rk very well, 


Ver 


sa and w 


"These volumes might be called the history « 


derived from the cari res of the time.”’— 
NEW VOLUME OF THE GREAT MU 
SCHUMANN. 


Maitland 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, $1. 


uller 


SINI, 
Hanvel 


Fac $1; viz, WaGner, Weser, Scuunent, 
RCELL, B i, iH Cuurcu Compost 
Mozart, Menvet 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 
ne. Illustrated with 
from Ob Phot 
graphs in ssion of, and Sketches by. t Mar- 
quis of L cy Hall, et sto, cloth, a, $3.5 


THE BOOK OF THE SWORD. 


Use in all ¢ 
Burton 


numerous en- 


By the Marquis of I 


graving 


untries 


With 


Being a History of the Sw 


logists, and men of war ma 
from vari us p its of view, find instruction and delight in 


* The Book of the Sword,’ "’—Af g Post. 


LONDON IN 1884. 

Illustrated by 18 Bird's-eye Views of the Prin 
By Herbert Fry. With Map. New Ed 
Views and New Map. 12mo, limp cloth, 


THE LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURST. 


Three times Lord Chancellor of England. From Letters 
and Papers in Possession of his Family in England and 
the United States By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., 
author of the ** Life of Prince Consort,” etc. With Por 
traits and Fac-simile. 1 vol., large 8vo, cloth, extra, $6. 
Of all the men who have attained the highest dignity of 

their pr the Life History of John Singleton Copley, 
nnobled as Lord Lyndhurst, must always remain perfectly 

unparalleled. It is safe to say that no other native of the 

State of Massachusetts will ever become Lord Chancellor 

of England. 


anthr 


ipal Streets. 
ition, New 
So Cents. 


fession, 


Currous 


The hooks be sent ny address upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of Rare and 
Second-hand B s D il Neg Stock, new Catalogues devoted to Rurat Srorts and Pastimes, 
ry Series neofa ect Coleridgeiana, etc., will be mailed pplication. New CaTaLocut 
or Lave AT ST READY. 
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